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AS WE SAT AROUND the Study Table on “The 
Church” at the Presbyterian Alliance in Sao 
Paulo last summer, we looked at one another 
eagerly. We were from different corners of 
the world. Our churches were as different as 
their geographical corners. But we were all 
one in our desire to discover how these dif- 
ferent churches could become “Servants of Our 
Lord.” 

Our group was led by Dr. Richard Shaull, 
known to United Presbyterian women as au- 
thor of “Encounter With Revolution,” but 
known to Brazilians as professor in their new 
seminary at Espirito Santo. 

Maria Agoston from Yugoslavia summed up 
her experience in the Study Group by saying, 
“We gave our ideas which seemed like rough 
stones picked up along our paths, but when the 
group and the scholars handed them back, they 
had become polished stones.” 

We asked each other hard questions, not 
finding easy answers: Is my church looking 
for position, prestige, power instead of seeking 
those whom it can humbly serve? Is my church 
separated from its community instead of suf- 
fering with it? Is my church bound by tradi- 
tions of an old day rather than breaking out 
into new ways for the new day? 

The final message of the Alliance was a call 
to fellow Christians everywhere “to an obedi- 
ent working-out in all their church life of the 
call of The Servant Lord to us, His Servant 
People.” 


Ce in Se ee ee. 


Mrs. Charles McDowell, a member of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, and 
delegate to the World Presbyterian Alliance in 
Brazil, writes of “Living As a Servant People.” 
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From: United Presbyterian Women 


To: Women of the Church of Scotland 
on the Occasion of 





THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE 
REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
IN EDINBURGH . . . OCTOBER 11 AND 12, 1960 


The Church of Scotland Women’s Guild 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Dear Friends: 

The women of the United Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
send you warm greetings as we rejoice in the four hundred years in which the 
Church of Scotland has witnessed to the love and saving grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Our heritage constitutes a close tie of Christian kinship. 


The spiritual bond uniting your Church and ours has always been symbolized 
by the Cross of Iona. It came to us from Scotland early in our history. We now 
return this Celtic Cross carved from American Teakwoods as a symbol 
marking this Jubilee celebration. We trust you will find an appropriate place to 
use it in one of the church schools or hospitals. 


May God richly bless the work which he has entrusted to His servants and may 
we grow increasingly together in the years ahead toward the upbuilding of 


His Church. 
Yours most sincerely, 


(aha Nechlihea. 


(Mrs. Ernest) Hoeldtke 


President, United Presbyterian Women 


THE PRESENTATION of the Cross will be made by 
Mrs. Edward L. R. Elson, wife of the minister of 
the National Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C. 


THE CROSS was carved by A. Allison Amstutz, 
minister of the Community (Congregational- 
Presbyterian) Church of Ludington, Michigan. 








Revelation 


PROBABLY EVERY PERSON who has read about 
Albert Schweitzer and his mission in Africa has 
dug deeply into his own well of desire-to-do-good 
and mused to himself, “If only I could do some- 
thing like.the work of this good man. If I could 
have the experience of giving to others even for 
one week or one day of my life!” It is easy to 
dream like this. It takes no effort and one feels 
a little better person for even thinking of the good 
work he would like to do if there were an oppor- 
tunity. But Africa is so far away, and one must 
be trained to be a missionary. Who can be a 
missionary on his own? You can. 

All you have to do is turn the lock of your 
home with its comparatively luxurious rooms, 
gadget-equipped kitchen, heating system, and 
bathroom. Say goodbye to smooth lawns, crisply 
painted houses, and happy children, and make 
your safari to a Presbyterian neighborhood house, 
which is in a pocket of your area’s slums. 

You will enter another world. It will not be the 
exotic missionary camp on a lush green river 
bank, laced with red and yellow tropical flowers. 
You will not travel by canoe on a swift stream 
to a far-away place. You will drive in the same 
old traffic to your missionary goal in perhaps 
less than an hour. But you will find desperate 
need there, and with it poverty, tragedy, and 
disease. 

I went to Cleland House in East Los Angeles 
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This, too, is Los Angeles—another world where half a 
million people live in poverty, pain, and suffering. 


because my Beverly Vista church had voted to 
give them some money for their depleted treas- 
ury. I had thought that I would spend an hour or 
so looking over the house. I left early in the 
day. That night I returned home long after my 
family had finished dinner. They looked at me 
in amazement, and asked: “Where have you 
been all this time?” “In another world,” I an- 
swered. “I’ve been discovering the tragedy of 
Los Angeles.” 

It had been indeed a discovery, a shock, and 


An eye-opening Experience 


that leads to wider service... 


a great experience. It was a discovery because I 
had never realized there was such an opportu- 
nity and crying need for Christian work in our 
area; it was a shock because I would not have 
believed that people lived in such terrible condi- 
tions in my city; and it was an experience to see 
Tony Hernandez, the director of Cleland House, 
with his staff and volunteer workers, giving such 
wise and tender help—not only with their hands 
and heads, but with their hearts. I could feel the 
perception, understanding, and service that this 
minister gives to his people. 

He described the activities at every age level, 
the men’s sport groups, family nights, guitar and 
piano lessons, citizenship classes. A somber-eyed 
child came in the door and the director’s hand 
reached out and caressed her dark head. Then 
she looked at me. Her large black eyes were 
young, but somehow very old. . . . I smiled at 
her. She nodded shyly and ran on to the play- 
ground. 

“She is one of my little ones,” Mr. Hernandez 
explained. “Her father is in prison for selling 
marijuana. She lives in a basement with her 
mother and five other children. We are helping 
them with food and clothing, and in gratitude her 
older brothers and sisters have asked if they may 
be allowed to sweep the sidewalks.” 

Suddenly I knew that I could not leave. I 
had to look through those walls of Cleland House 
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to the people. No longer could I gaze admiringly 
at the facade of good work. I must see through 
to the truth and what was behind the old dark 
eyes of the little girl who lived in a basement. 

“May I see where and how these people live?” 
I asked. 

As we drove through streets and alleys, I saw 
modest but well cared for houses next to broken 
down, paint-peeling shacks where the desolate 
shadow of misery and want was revealed on the 
very face of the house. 

“Most of our people come with great hope but 
soon find themselves caught in a net of despera- 
tion, due to their lack of skilled trade, and race 
prejudice,” Mr. Hernandez told me. “They try 
to straddle two cultures and don’t know where 
they belong. They live in these unsanitary sur- 
roundings where the houses are condemned by 
the Health Department, falling apart and without 
modern plumbing. We have the highest tubercu- 


by Marton 


Triesault 


This article by Mrs. Triesault, 
free lance writer and photog- 
rapher, and member of 
Beverly Vista Presbyterian 
Church in Beverly Hills, 
California, originally appeared 
in Southern California 
Presbyterian. 


losis rate in the county right here. The people 
get discouraged. Factories are always hiring and 
firing. The father and mother lose hope and the 
children reflect the poverty, tensions, and defeat 
in the home. The boys and girls start to roam.” 

We passed a cafe with a gang of boys scat- 
tered around its front. 

“There are two apartments over that cafe. 
The son in one apartment was killed last week 
in a gang knifing,’ Mr. Hernandez stated quietly. 
“In the other apartment lives Johnny, the same 
age, who is president of one of our boys’ clubs, 
one of the three that are made up entirely of 
boys with police records. Johnny no longer car- 
ries a knife, but he plays the guitar and influ- 
ences the other fellows to find better ways of 


No juvenile delinquents here! 
A group of happy boys, a 
smiling, confident girl—all 
enjoy the Christian fellowship 
of the neighborhood house. 



















































life at Cleland House. He proves that it can be 
done. 

“We can help because we understand the rea- 
sons why they get into trouble. They are young 
men, bursting with physical strength, emotions, 
and desires. But there is no place to go, little 
chance of getting ahead. The limitations are like 
high walls holding them back, so one day they 
jump the fence to take a short cut. Without help, 
they may become the juvenile delinquents, 
thieves, dope runners, or even the killers of our 
society. We find that the people will take on 
anything that is essentially good. We do not 
preach to them, but demonstrate the power of 
honesty, kindness, and the teachings of Jesus 
Christ.” 

This then was my revelation, the disclosure 
of what was unknown—and my Christian experi- 
ence. It is there for you, too, in any one of the 
United Presbyterian neighborhood houses. Here 
you may discover your own island of need. And 
as you find the way in which you can help, you 
will hear the echo of Matthew’s words, Come, 
O blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world; for I was hungry and you gave me food. 
....1 was a stranger and you welcomed me... . 
I was in prison and you came to me. Your mis- 
sion is waiting for the dream to become no longer 
fantasy but the reality of service. 





Cleland House is just one of 

hundred seventeen community Lui 
centers and neighborhood 
houses operated by the United 
Presbyterian Church through 
the Board of National Missions 
and synods and presbyteries. 









FROM ANCIENT TIMES to the present age, an edu- 
cational institution has been an indispensable 
social need anywhere in the world. In Korea, 
Severance Medical College and Chosun Chris- 
tian University, which merged into the present 
Yonsei University in 1957, have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the life of our people. 
Through its educational program, Yonsei has ex- 
emplified leadership and handed down a Chris- 
tian heritage to the young. 

From their founding in 1900 and 1915 re- 
spectively, Severance and Chosun have continu- 
ally aimed at raising up leaders for Church and 
State. Their founders had the vision and fore- 
sight to prepare for the present-day Korea and 
encouraged Christian missionary educators to 
sow the seeds of their hopes and dreams in young 
people. Since then, missionaries from America 
and Canada, Korean alumni and faculty mem- 
bers have joined in this enterprise of training 
youth and raising Christian leaders. 

Severance Medical College is the first medical 
institution in Korea to introduce modern scientific 
methods of healing and professional training. 
Ever since 1908 it has graduated trained doctors 
and nurses who have carried on positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership in medicine and nurs- 
ing as well as in individual contributions to 
church and community. 

When Korea was liberated from Japanese rule 
in 1945, the first director of the Department of 
Social Welfare (now known as the Ministry of 
Health and Social Affairs) was Dr. Y. S. Lee, an 
alumnus of the Medical College and a leading 
surgeon who later served as national assembly- 
man. Dr. Lee now serves as Superintendent of 
Severance Hospital. After the reorganization of 
the Korean government in 1948, the post of Min- 
ister of Health and Social Affairs was long occu- 
pied by Dr. Chae Yu Choi, an alumnus and 
former faculty member of the Medical College. 
Our graduate nurses who had the first opportuni- 
ty for training in modern science and skillful tech- 
niques are serving in various capacities, and are 
imbued with the ethics of their profession. Today 
many of our doctors are serving under the Office 
of the Surgeon General in the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense and one of our former professors 
served as Surgeon General. 

From the start, the Nurses Training School 
was attached to the Medical College, but the 
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government, recognizing its contribution to the 
life of the country, allowed it to be raised to col- 
lege standing as a department under the Medical 
College in 1958, giving it authority to grant the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. It is 
hoped the Department of Nursing will become a 
separate College. 

In the field of Dentistry, missionary dentists 
introduced modern methods of teaching and 


practice at Severance Hospital, and many of our 
doctors who took their internship there are serv- 
ing efficiently both Korean and foreign members 
of the community. It has long been a desire of 
the University that a Dental College be estab- 
lished because there is only one in Korea (in the 
Seoul National University). We have the same 
challenge to train young Koreans in the dental 
field as in the Medical College which has sent 
out over 1,500 graduates and 500 nurses. 

Following a study of our organizational setup 
in the Far East made in co-operation with the 
China Medical Board in 1955, we have received 
additional teaching materials, expert advice on 
curricula development, and more recently, in 
1958, a grant for a new Medical Science Build- 
ing. The entire Medical Center is being relocated 
in the university’s main campus outside the city 
with adequate equipment for all departments. 
The US Eighth Army donated a memorial chest 
clinic to our University Hospital in recognition 
of Severance’s contribution to the life of the 
country. 

As for Chosun Christian College, it had al- 
most half a century of history behind it before 
being joined with Severance to become Yonsei 
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University. During World War II, it was the only 
Christian mission institution taken over by the 
Japanese who regarded it as the center of na- 
tionalism and resistance. Our faculty and stu- 
dents indeed took an active part in resisting 
Japanese imperialism to such an extent that 
graduates were discriminated against in obtaining 
employment. 

Following liberation in 1945, many graduates 


were appointed to responsible positions in the 
new government. Since then eight have served 
as Cabinet members with others elected to the 
National Assembly. Our alumni are represented 
in the foreign service as Ambassadors end as 
foreign service officers at home and abroad. 
Prominent alumni of the College of Law are now 
members of the judiciary. Other graduates are 
serving in public and private educational institu- 
tions; two alumni have become university presi- 
dents, three, college presidents. A total ot 9,000 
Yonsei graduates have taken their places in 
Korean society and provided leadership in our 
country’s development. 

Yonsei alumni have also contributed in busi- 
ness and public administration. The first Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Korea is an alumnus who had 
also served as Minister of Finance. Another 
graduate became the Governor of the Recon- 
struction Bank. A former faculty member and 
graduate served as Vice-Minister of Finance. 
Yonsei graduates also hold key posts in the Min- 
istry of Transportation. 

Again, Yonsei University graduates have as- 
sumed positions of leadership in national de- 
fense. One graduate served as Minister of Na- 
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Dr. Paik was until 
recently president of 
Yonsei University. 


He is now Chairman of 
the newly created 

House of Councillors, 

the Upper Chamber of 
the Korean Legislature. 





by George Paik 
a Cc 


tional Defense, another as his deputy. Yonsei’s 
contribution to the cultural field is worthy of 
note. The conductor of the Seoul Symphony 
Orchestra and the present head of the Depart- 
ment of Music Composition of Seoul National 
University’s Conservatory of Music are gradu- 
ates. The Department of Sacred Music, organ- 
ized in 1954, is related to the College of Theol- 
ogy. 

In the Church, the head of the Bureau of 
Religious Education of the Methodist Church 
of Korea and the Clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Korean Presbyterian Church are gradu- 
ates and many of our College of Theology grad- 
uates are pastors or church workers. Several are 
teaching in theological seminaries. Yonsei gradu- 
ates are editors of Christian magazines and news- 
papers and active in Christian literacy work. 

As Yonsei University looks to the future, our 
concern for our four-thousand students is that 
they will play an even greater role in the life of 
Korea, now entering into a significant new era. 
Just as our graduates have proven themselves 
in the past, they will, under God’s guidance, re- 
spond to the changing needs and the challenge 
of the times. 
















Current Program Materials 
You Don’t Need A Crystal Ball 


Fifty copies free 
More than 50, each .03 
An illustrated leaflet outlining 
major forces shaping future US 
life. Summarizes National Mis- 
sions programs countering ef- 
fects of population mobility and 
growth, growing industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. 
One And A Million Ways to Serve 
each .10 
Describing the specific partici- 
pation of women in the over- 
seas work of the Church. 
United Presbyterians in Ecumeni- 
cal Mission and Relations _ free 
An overall picture of the mis- 


sion and relations of our 
Church overseas. 
Careers In The Church free 


Written expressly for college 
students. Discusses the nature 
of the call to a church voca- 
tion, listing major church ca- 
reers, with brief explanations. 

Social Work as a Christian Voca- 

tion free 
Details the many opportunities 
available in the field of social 
work, including working with 
individuals or groups, admin- 
istering social agencies, assist- 
ing in research or teaching. 

Taking a Look at Christian Edu- 

cation free 
Interprets the many facets of 
the Church’s work in this area. 
(Particularly useful with pro- 
gram IX in One Calling, 1961 
Program Guide) 

Encounter with Crisis each .35 

4 copies 1.00 
Valuable resource for National 
Missions and World Service 
Secretaries. Reviewed on page 
20. 

Safe in Bondage 
Reviewed on page 20. 
(Orders to PDS. Addresses 
page 20.) 


1.50 
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The United Clothing Appeal, an 
interdenominational effort, was 
launched in 1958 to step up the 
collection of good used clothing 
for the needy overseas. A goal of 
50 million pounds in four years 
was set. United Presbyterians, 
asked to contribute 2 million 
pounds per year, to date, have 
given just under half that amount 
—1 million pounds per year. 

Especially needed are blankets, 
men’s suits, women’s dresses, 
sweaters, skirts, coats, and linens, 
in good condition. 

Does more need to be said to 
United Presbyterian Women? Join 
or spark a community effort to 
collect clothing. Clean and mend 
where necessary, be sure buttons 
and belts are attached. Help the 
45 million refugees around the 
world—men and women who have 
been driven from their homes in 
Asia and Europe by Communist 
pressures; displaced by the politi- 
cal partitions in Palestine; victims 
of disasters like the typhoon in 
Japan; the earthquake in Chile; 
who need food, clothing, shelter, 
and medicine. 

Send the used clothing to the 
nearest Church World Service 
Clothing Center. If possible, send 
a gift of 8 cents per pound to 
cover the cost of processing. Ad- 
dresses: 110 East 29th Street, 
New York 16, NY; New Windsor, 
Maryland; Nappanee, Indiana; 
919 Emerald Avenue, Modesto, 
California; 4165 Duncan Avenue, 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

Secretaries of Ecumenical Re- 
lations, SEA, and Ecumenical 
Mission will want to join in in- 
forming their organizations about 
the purposes of World Community 
Day, encouraging wide participa- 
tion. (See page 30.) 

IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE: 


National Missions on Frontiers of 
Modern American Life. 


Goal Sheets are in the hands of 
every local society, to be studied 
with care and prayer as to the 
organization’s participation in the 
wide work of the Church. 

To make sure that many wom- 
en are fully informed as to what 
will happen—or not happen— 
according to the stretch of iheir 
concern expressed in giving, en- 
courage the purchase of Plan- 
ning 1961, and study of pages 
19-25, which are practically an 
exact copy of the four-page pink 
folder of explanation accompany- 
ing the Goal Sheet. 

Plan an effective presentation 
to the whole society of the oppor- 
tunities for wider service of our 
Church through the work women’s 
giving makes possible. Dramatize 
the new forward steps that are 
planned if pledges are increased. 


Smart literature secretaries will 
be placing orders for 1961 pro- 
gram material now, for two rea- 
sons. One is to have it available 
for fall planning groups, working 
ahead toward next year’s program. 
Another is to be sure you have 
it, with no danger of delay if 
ordering is postponed or over- 
looked. 

If the literature secretary is 
finishing her term of office, to be 
succeeded January | by a new 
secretary, it is still her responsi- 
bility to initiate the ordering; it 
will be an occasion for the in- 
coming and outgoing secretaries 
to get together, to give the new 
officer the benefit of the retiring 
officer’s experience. 


Fellowship of the Least Coin gifts 
should be sent now to the pres- 
byterial officer designated, for her 
transmission to the National Exec- 
utive Committee treasurer. 

This is not a check to be writ- 
ten out of the treasury at the ap- 
pointed time—it is an expression 
of a fellowship of prayer and ac- 
tion among individual women in 
many countries of the world. A 
service of dedication as the gifts 
are brought in is a way to “de- 
clare our’ oneness with fellow- 
Christians everywhere.” 
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SUMMER STYLE 


ARE TODAY’S YOUNG people cynical about the 
Church? Students who labored in Presbyterian 
Work Camps last summer soon lost their cyni- 
cism—if they had any. Dozens of college and 
university students from all over the United 
States left their studies and their social life to 
see for themselves the frontier work of the 
Board of National Missions of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the USA. Jolted by their first 
encounter with a rough life, the students experi- 
enced unexpected spiritual uplift amid the disci- 
pline of hard physical labor. 

Fifteen young men and women who went to 
Alaska to teach Vacation Church School in 
Tlingit Indian villages got more than they bar- 
gained for. At the end of their six weeks’ teach- 
ing, they were ready to stretch their muscles in 
constructing a badly needed recreation building 
at Rainbow Glacier Camp, a Presbyterian sum- 
mer camp for Alaskan young people. But the 
camp was in need of more than a recreation 
center by the time the student-teachers arrived. 
Five days before, the mess hall had burned to 
the ground. In those five days, men from nearby 
communities had hustled about the ruins, clear- 
ing rubble and leveling off the ground. They had 
set foundation posts and brought in lumber for 
a new combination mess hall and recreation cen- 


Wanda Scott, graduate of State Teachers College of 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, worked as summer Assistant 
Dietitian for Sheldon Jackson Junior College. 
































ENCOUNTER 
WITH 
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Life 


by Adah Armstrong 


Miss Armstrong is in charge of summer work at the 
Board of National Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA. 


ter and even had cleared off some virgin forest 
to make room for the hastily-planned, bigger 
building. 

The fifteen young people, plus two more who 
joined the group, took over from there. For ten 
days they sloshed around in the rain digging 
ditches for new power lines and water mains, 
hammering, sawing, lugging, and climbing. They 
fitted floor joists, laid the plywood floor and 
raised the walls. Lifting the seventy-two-foot side 
wall frames was a tricky business, but with seven- 
teen pairs of arms they did it. It was hard work, 
but it was fun. The dripping young people en- 
joyed every minute of it, in spite of the continual 
rain and aching muscles. When they left ten days 
later the building was framed, sheathed, and 
ready for the roof. Five other young people who 
had been serving in the Anchorage area then 
came in. They worked for a few days cutting 
and assembling the fifty-five roof trusses, even 
putting some up. 

The United Presbyterian Center, Frenchburg, 
Kentucky, formerly a mission school, is now be- 
ing converted into a home for the aged. Nine 
young men and women from the University of 
Iowa came in to help remove old woodwork and 
plaster, build new partitions, plaster walls and 
ceilings. The reconstruction was continued by 
other work camp helpers. 

Seventeen students from Iowa State College 
helped young people in a West Virginia mining 
community complete construction of their swim- 
ming pool and other outdoor recreational facili- 
ties. These projects were a part of the Scott’s 
Run Presbyterian Church Mission Center. 
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Forest Link, student from College of Emporia, had a 
summer job on Sheldon Jackson campus. 








No matter what part of the country they were 
in or how hard they labored during the day, 
these work campers never failed to take part in 
an evening devotional hour. Many of the camps 
also began their day with a brief worship service. 
They considered this part of the program a must. 
Devotional hour often stretched into long discus- 
sions of the Bible, religion, and life in general. 
The students had forgotten how tired they were 
and that they had to get up early again next 
morning. 

During the spring vacation nine students from 
the Colorado State University headed for Cha- 
misal, New Mexico, to excavate a basement for 
the little Spanish church there. They also put in 
a floor, buiit walls and a ceiling. Now the Rev. 
Fortunato Castillo has a suitable meeting room 
for the seventy-five children in Sunday School, 
Junior Fellowship, and Adventure Hour. Cha- 
misal young people, all of Latin-American de- 
scent, worked with the work campers on this 
project and most of the students stayed at homes 
of congregation members. 

Students from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and young Indians from the Indian Reser- 
vation at Bdecan Lake, Tokio, North Dakota, 
worked together on giving a face-lifting to the 
Reservation and Community Church. Not only 
did they work together but played, studied, and 
lived together—camping, bedroll style—during 
this project. 

This summer, joyful, enthusiastic young peo- 
ple worked in Boggs Academy, a Negro school 
in Georgia; Ganado Mission School for Navaho 
Indians in Arizona; Menaul School, a co-edu- 
cational boarding high school for Spanish Ameri- 
cans, Albuquerque, New Mexico; various parts 
of Alaska; Embudo Hospital and Mora Valley 
Clinic, New Mexico; Mountaineer Mining Mis- 
sion, West Virginia, and in other areas. 

Many of the work campers experienced this 
new kind of life for the first time. They have their 
horizons stretched and their lives enriched and 
come back to pass on their enthusiasm to others. 

“I learned that the core of Christian living is 
not preaching, talking, or words,” a student said 
thoughtfully, “but witnessing for the Christ we 
love through our actions. My summer experience 
has increased my love for people and my desire 
to spend my life helping them.” 
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Focus on 


This article was first published in 
the May issue of 
Lindenwood College Bulletin. 


A CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT of print focused 
upon women is currently flowing from the 
press: the role she plays in the home, its sat- 
isfactions and annoyances; the place she 
takes in enterprises outside of the home with 
their problems and gratifications; and the 
situation regarding employment of women in 
the labor force. In a recent issue of News- 
week, the article “Young Wives With Brains” 
brought to the editor such a flood of re- 
sponses that a special section of a subsequent 
issue had to be given over to “selected letters 
to the editors.” 

Until World War I the usual and respected 
occupations for women were matrimony, 
teaching, and nursing. During that war, 
women were called upon to fill occupational 
needs outside the home. Many remained in 
their new jobs, never returning exclusively 
to homemaking. 

The really phenomenal change in the pic- 
ture of women in the labor force came, how- 
ever, as an influence of World War II. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was quoted as saying, “Don’t 
talk to me about manpower any more be- 
cause the manpower question has been solved 
by womanpower!” 

The 1950 census showed that some 
women were to be found in each of the four 
hundred and fifty-one types of work listed 
except nine. Of the nine types, eight were a 
part of the railroad brotherhoods. The ninth 
was the Presidency of the United States. 
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at Work 


ABC! 
by Paulena Nickell 


“The revolution in women’s employment has 
occurred in the course of the present century,” 
says the National Manpower Council report. In 
any given month in the year, one-third of all 
women in the United States, aged fourteen years 
and over, are in the labor force, and some twenty- 
eight million, or two-fifths, work during the 
course of the year. Half are married. In fact, 
three out of ten married women are now work- 
ing, and nearly forty percent of the mothers 
whose children are of school age are in the 
working force. Of the ten million women avail- 
able for full-time work, the larger proportion are 
thirty-five years old or older. 

These data do not refer primarily to persons 
whose formal education stopped below high 
school or college. Among the women twenty-five 
years or older in the labor force in 1950, approxi- 
mately the same percentage had had no high 
school training as had had four years of high 
school or some college training. Forty-six percent 
had had no more than elementary school training 
and forty-five percent had had four years of high 
school, or this and some college training. Ap- 
proximately nineteen percent of the total group 
had had some college work and twenty-six per- 
cent had had four years of high school. Of the 
college-experienced women, nine percent had had 
four years or more of college work. 

It should be remembered that these data are 
for 1950. I predict that the 1960 census will show 
a notable shift in these percentages and that a 
larger proportion of college-experienced women 
will be found in the labor force. 


Dr. Nickell was formerly Dean of Lindenwood 
College, Saint Charles, Missouri, and upon 

her retirement in May was awarded an honorary 
degree at commencement. 


Looking at the earnings of women today, we 
find that one-fifth of the nation’s income in the 
form of wages and salaries goes to women. In 
1955 women received an estimated forty-two 
billion dollars in wages and salaries, while they 
worked an estimated one hundred and thirty bil- 
lion man hours. 

Although this is a stupendous advance, women 
still lag behind in the professions in this country. 
Comparison with Russia is of interest. In the 
institutions of higher learning there, fifty-one per- 
cent of the students are women against thirty-five 
percent in our country. These percentages are not 
too far apart. Look, though, at the figures for 
professional training. In Russia sixty-nine percent 
of the students in medicine are women against 
five percent in the United States, and in engineer- 
ing thirty-nine percent are women in that coun- 
try, and only one-half of one percent in the 
United States! Women in Russia are being trained 
in the professions at a much higher rate than in 
this country, a situation which may have serious 
consequences later on. 

What does this mean to the colleges, to col- 
lege-trained women, and to the mothers of sons 
and daughters in college? 

Economically, there seems to be a growing 
need for two salary checks in a family. Married 
women will probably work for a span of twenty- 
five years, hence the increasing importance of 
their choosing college training which is creative 
and satisfying as well as selecting a type of en- 
deavor to which they can return after the children 
are grown. The colleges must help prepare women 
to meet life’s needs. This means education which 
embodies development for self, for family, for the 
community, and for a chosen field of creative 
endeavor over and above education for personal 
life. This further calls for long-range planning 
which becomes a life plan: career, then marriage, 
and career again. 





















Women are badly needed in the professional 
fields. Training in the professions requires time 
and commitment to a desire for a life rich with 
accomplishment. At this point the mothers and 
fathers both of daughters in college and of sons 
in or out of college have a tremendous task and 
challenge. For the daughters to have vision be- 
yond the wedding band requires family under- 
standing, attitudes early surrounding the child 
which reach into the future. More is required than 
expectation on the part of parents—creation of 
desires for accomplishment in young people is a 
full-time responsibility no college-trained family 
can ignore. Young people must come to college 
poised for accomplishment—the college cannot 
give all the push for academic achievement. Most 
of it must come from long family influence reach- 
ing back into childhood. 

For the mothers of sons there arises a second 
challenge: namely, not only to help a son build 


by Stephen L. Smath 


The Rev. Mr. Smith is secretary of 
the Department of Mission, United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSION of the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines is responsible 
for the world-wide witness of our Church. Work 
among the pagan peoples of the Philippine high- 
lands as well as the sending of fraternal workers 
to other countries is the concern of that Depart- 
ment. The mission is one. 

Ten years have now passed since the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines organized the 
Philippine Board of Missions—now the Depart- 
ment of Mission—and seven years since we be- 
gan to send missionaries overseas. During this 
period the fruits of missions promotion have been 
steadily increasing. In 1953, when the Estoyes 
went to Thailand, the Church’s contributions to 
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desires for a career for himself but also to help 
her son early to recognize the importance of 
creative experiences for his wife. Many young 
women say, “The man I am marrying doesn’t 
want me to work. He wants me to stay at home 
and keep house.” In other words, he wants for 
himself work in a world of nuclear change, but 
he expects his wife to be satisfied with an activity 
pattern of the “Model T” era. Young men must 
understand the urges for creativity in the lives 
of young women if they wish completeness in life 
for all in the family. 

This then becomes the challenge to college 
families: to be alert to what the situation is in 
the status of women today, to know that three 
out of ten married women will work and more 
are likely to as time moves on, and to help young 
people realize the need for long-time planning 
which allows for change and adjustments and 
prepares them to meet the realities of life. 


THE Mission OF THE 
ly 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE } 


missions, both home and overseas, came to nearly 
$6,200; three years later to $9,900; and in 1959 
to more than $11,000. The budget for 1961 calls 
for $13,500. One hundred and five of our nine 
hundred and two organized churches have al- 
ready budgeted $12,000, and we believe that the 
1961 giving will easily cover the budget. 

The present emphasis is that the mission of 
the Church is one—the bearing of the Gospel 
of reconciliation to the entire world. Our promo- 
tional emphasis today is for strong witness in the 
local parish, in the Annual Conference area, in 
the entire Philippines, and in other nations, as 
God opens the way. 

A report from one of our lowland conferences 
told of a Bilaan lad sent to study in one of our 
Bible schools. The response to his preaching on 
a distant assignment was truly astonishing. Num- 
bers responded, yielding to the claims of Christ. 
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Thus a Bilaan, fruit of our home mission, added 
his voice to the evangelistic witness of the United 
Church of Christ, demonstrating how truly our 
mission is one. 

Again, within the Bilaan Churches, the witness 
of new Christians is helping revitalize our own 
older churches. Through the Bilaans our people 
are learning anew what it is to forgive. Our home 
missionary, the Rev. Lorenzo Genotiva, was giv- 
ing final instruction to the Olosuyan congregation 
on the need for forgiveness as preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper. Before the sermon was finished, a 
man stood up, saying, “Pastor, I cannot take the 
communion today.” “Why not?” asked the mis- 
sionary. “Because I haven’t spoken to Juana over 
there for three years,” answered the member. 
“Do you still hate her?” inquired Mr. Genotiva. 
“No, no more.” “And do you still hate him, 
Juana?” asked the preacher. “No,” she replied, 
“but I don’t like to speak to him.” 

When Juana was told forgiveness must be 
without reservation, she walked over to the men’s 
side of the congregation and touched the chin 
of the repentant man, signifying complete for- 
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giveness. That day several other quarrels were 
settled and an abiding lesson taught to the United 
Church of Christ by the Bilaan children in the 
faith. 

Furthermore, the high regard which the non- 
Christian community holds for the Bilaan Chris- 
tians is a real challenge to the rest of us in the 
lowlands. A member had offended a neighbor, 
still outside the church. The neighbor, holding 
the church in high regard, appealed to the elders 
for a hearing. The session, hearing both sides of 
the case, decided the member was at fault. In the 
Bilaan way, they fined him a horse. Because he 
had no horse, nor money to buy one, the church 
officers paid the fine. The neighbor whose com- 
plaint was so wisely handled is now a devoted 
church member. 

A recent event highlighted in the Philippines 
in an exciting way the oneness of our mission. 
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Since 1946 we have been conducting a mission 
to the Bilaan people of southern Mindanao. 
There are now more than a thousand members 
gathered into five organized churches. One con- 
gregation, Olosuyan, after a period of careful 
instruction, brought their offering to their palm- 
thatched chapel, on Missions Emphasis Sunday. 
The worth of that offering should be measured, 
not in terms of dollars and cents, but in days’ 
labor. One hundred members, only a few short 
years out of primitive paganism, gave to the 
world outreach program of the United Church of 
Christ the equivalent of two hundred days’ labor. 
Their very first offering was for others. 

A few days ago there came in the mail a 
dramatic sequel to the selfless giving of the Olo- 
suyan Christians. Dr. Paul R. Lindholm, having 
just finished a stewardship institute in Ethiopia, 
sent a remittance of fifty pesos and related this 
moving incident. Nine of the ten ministers of the 
Church in Ethiopia, together with some hundred 
laymen, were in the closing session of an eight- 
day institute. An offering was taken, possibly 
for the incidental expenses of the gathering, Dr. 
Lindholm supposed. Then, to his surprise, the 
offering was presented to him personally as an 
expression of appreciation. He said he could not 
accept the money for himself. The leaders in- 
sisted that it had been given for that special pur- 
pose. He then suggested a compromise. In line 
with the Old Testament practice of the Levites, 
he would accept a tithe. The remaining nine 
tenths, if they would agree, should be sent to 
the Philippines for work among the Bilaans. 
Enthusiastically, they accepted the plan, and 
thus the receipt of fifty pesos from the Church in 
Ethiopia has added to the bridge of fellowship 
between the Philippines and that ancient land 
which first heard the Gospel through the Ethi- 
opian official baptized by Philip on the road to 
Gaza. 

The United Church of Christ in the Philippines 
is now to send her nineteenth overseas mis- 
sionary, Miss Felisa Manongdo, RN, to Ethiopia. 
How wonderfully the coinciding of these two 
events has sharpened the sense of oneness! The 
pressure for progress toward self-sufficiency, so 
lacking in any real compulsion, is giving way to 
a sense of responsibility, tempered by an under- 
standing that the various parts of the Body of 
Christ are forever interdependent. 
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“TODAY'S MEETING just didn’t seem to get any- 
where. And just last week we seemed to make 
so much progress.” Most of us have heard this 
or experienced similar reactions after meetings 
we have attended. Certainly all of us face prob- 
lems in working with groups in the Church. 
There is always the distressing gap between what 
happens, and what should happen. 

As designated leaders and members of church 
groups we need to develop an awareness of forces 
at work in groups if we are to work effectively 


First article of a series, 
Understanding Groups 
at Work 


by Eli F. Wismer, Jr. 


The Rev. Eli F. Wismer, Jr., is in the 
Office of Study Research, Board of 
Christian Education, 


in the variety of situations in which we con- 
stantly find ourselves in the life of the Church. 
Our study of the dynamics at work in a group, 
while it cannot give magic solutions for group ills, 
can open the road to greater understanding of the 
complex forces at work. 

Let us look at some common characteristics 
that shape the personality of a group. All groups, 
like all persons, have certain characteristics in 
common. The forces (dynamics) at work where 
people come together are to groups what person- 
ality dynamics are to individuals. These charac- 
teristics are not something that may or may not 
be present. They exist in every meeting, every 
committee—whenever two or more persons come 
together in social interaction. Some of these are: 

1. Group Background, Every meeting involves 
the history of the group—the feelings, attitudes, 
and interests that the members individually bring 
to the meeting. These preconceived notions bear 
directly upon the work of these people. Past 
meetings also have developed traditions, stand- 
ards, and procedures which operate in subse- 
quent meetings. How Does the Background His- 
tory Affect This Present Meeting? 
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2. Participation Patterns. In every group situ- 
ation, people interact in one way or another. The 
patterns of participation affect the members and 
work of the meetings. Some patterns show the 
effect of the presence of status persons, persons 
of power, highly vocal members, or designated 
leaders who hold either autocratic or democratic 
attitudes of leadership. Does Everyone Have a 
Chance to Participate or Do a Few Monopolize 
the Meeting? 

3. Communication Patterns. This has to do 


YOUR GROUP HAS 


primarily with who talks to whom, what is said, 
and what is its effect. Sometimes people talk 
past each other. Nothing is communicated clearly 
—by words, that is. Much communication is non- 
verbal—facial expressions, posture, or gestures. 
As a clue to the pattern of communication in a 
group meeting, ask yourself, “Does Everyone 
Understand What Is Being Said? What Non- 
Verbal Messages Are Being Sent Out, and Re- 
ceived?” 

4. Group Cohesion. This relates to the attrac- 
tiveness of this group for its members. Groups 
are cohesive for a variety of reasons—common 
interests, enemies, tasks or goals. The kind of 
cohesiveness sought for in effective working rela- 
tionships is that which enables the members to 
work efficiently, share responsibility, and at the 
same time enjoy satisfying relationships with one 
another. Do These Persons Enjoy This Rela- 
tionship? 

5. Sub-groups. Smaller groups can develop 
within the larger grouping. Sometimes these are 
on the basis of friendship, common need, or mi- 
nority views held in common. Sub-groups are 
normal, and need not be disruptive, if they relate 
to the overall purposes of the group, and are un- 
derstood by the group. All too frequently sub- 
groups build up walls between other members. 
What Sub-groups Exist in This Meeting, and 
What Are the Forces That Have Created Them? 

6. Group Atmosphere. This characteristic re- 
fers to the degree of informality, freedom, and 
acceptance of members that exist in a group. 
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When it is rigid, overly formal, or unfriendly, 
communication is blocked, participation lessened, 
and work less creative. For church groups, where 
education is often the goal of the meeting, at- 
mosphere is especially important. One of the 
goals of good leadership is a climate where mem- 
bers can speak freely. How Frankly Do Members 
Speak Their Real Feelings? 

7. Group Standards and Procedures. Every 
group follows certain procedures. Some groups 
are more flexible than others. Voting, or parlia- 
mentary law, may be helpful in certain types of 
meetings, but actually hinder others. In most 
situations where good inter-personal relationships 
are desired, the less formal the structure the more 
permissive the standards. However, even infor- 
mal meetings need some ground rules. The im- 
portant requirement is that the procedures be 
appropriate to the task to be done. Dare I Say 
What I Think Here? 

8. Group Goals. These are the decisions re- 
garding the preferred outcomes of group action. 
They can be of short or long-range, imposed 
or voluntarily selected, explicit or hazy, realistic 
or unattainable. Are the Goals Realistic for the 
Capacities of These Persons? How Does the 
Group Choose Its Goals? 

9. Designated Leadership. Most groups have 
a designated leader. How the leader operates 
is obviously of tremendous importance to the 
group. Does he try to perform all the leadership 
functions alone? Does he try to bring all the 
members into some kind of meaningful participa- 
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tion? Does he help the group develop the kind 
of procedures, climate, and standards that com- 
bine satisfaction of members with achievement 
of the goals the group is seeking? What Seems to 
Be This Leader’s Attitudes About Leadership? 

10. Member Behavior. In effective group sit- 
uations there is mature functioning of the mem- 
bers of the group. To have responsible group 
action means that there must be shared leader- 
ship responsibility on the part of the members. 
This can happen only when the designated leader 
shares his leadership responsibility with the 
members, and when they are willing to carry this 
responsibility. What Kind of Member Behavior 
Do You Observe? 

These are some of the characteristics that 
occur whenever people in the Church come to- 
gether. Even a casual look at any group will im- 
mediately reveal some of these forces at work. 
Other forces require more careful study to be 
seen and understood accurately. Some groups be- 
come proficient at evaluating their own processes 
and characteristics. Simple questions like, “How 
are we doing? What helped or hindered our de- 
cision? To what extent did we all have a chance 
to say what we felt?” can help a group become 
more aware of what affects its life and work. 

Groups that remain together over a long period 
of time can profit from having one of its members 
lead the group in studying group dynamics, and 
then evaluating meetings in the light of this study. 
Many groups are making it possible for members 
to attend group leadership institutes sponsored by 
universities or group work laboratories. 

As the church leaders confront the perplexities 
of an ever-changing society, we face the need for 
improving our work with people in numerous 
situations. It is becoming increasingly important 
that leaders work for conditions that allow maxi- 
mum contribution of all church people to the 
ministry and mission of Jesus Christ to which 
we have been called. 
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ARE YOU GOING to vote on November 8? “Why, 
of course,” I can hear you say, “I always vote.” 
Maybe so, but it is with reluctance that I point 
out that, according to past performances, two out 
of every five women who read these words will 
not vote. 

We, who claim to be very proud of our Ameri- 
can privilege of secret ballot and free elections, 
haven’t made a very good reputation for our- 
selves on voting. According to the American 
Heritage Foundation, in recent elections in Aus- 
tria, 95% of the people voted; in Italy 93.8%; 
France, Turkey, West Germany, Greece, Indo- 
nesia, Israel, Denmark, all had over 80%. Nor- 
way, Britain, Japan, and Canada ranged from 
67% to 80%. What about the United States, 
where Americans have died to protect our rights 
in a free land? In the last presidential election 
only 60% of the people of voting age voted, and 
in the congressional elections of 1958 the pro- 
portion was even lower. 

A big vote in the United States is an indica- 
tion to other countries around the world that we 
are awake, alert, thinking about the problems 
that face us and expressing an opinion. Did you 
realize that when our polls close, counting be- 
gins from Johannesburg to Moscow? The coun- 
ters are not concerned with how many people 
voted Republican or Democratic. They want to 
know how many of our eligible voters were too 
indifferent, lazy, or disillusioned to vote at all. 
The amount of political apathy or interest indi- 
cates the true temper of a people. 

And what does apathy at the polls mean to 
the underworld element in politics, the dishonest 
official, the corrupt officeholder? These men wel- 
come apathy. Failure to vote corruption out on 
November 8 helps to vote it in! 

Women carry a special responsibility in this 
matter, because there are two million more 
women than men eligible to vote in the coming 
election. Yet there are fewer women who vote 
than men. Before the Illinois state primary this 
year, one of the newspapers ran a series of in- 
terviews with women voters. I was embarrassed 
for my sex by some of the answers given. They 
showed every possible kind of political ignorance. 
They were unfamiliar with the names of major 
candidates for Governor and United States Sen- 
ator. They were foggy about party affiliations. 
Several conceded they were unprepared to make 
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Women... Cire 


any informed choice. One widow said primly 
that she had never voted since her husband died. 
The long uphill fight for the right of women to 
vote led by Susan B. Anthony, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Jane Addams, and Carrie Chapman Catt 
and others was hardly waged for such results 
as these. 

I will admit that I feel strongly about the mat- 
ter of women voting and knowing for whom and 
why they are voting because I am running for 
office myself. I am one of those little candidates 
down toward the bottom of the ballot who are 
often forgotten. 

After each election, in the grocery store, at 
church, or on the street, I meet friends who say, 
“I’m sorry we couldn’t vote for you, but we were 
out of town that week.” Most states have provi- 
sion for absentee voting, so check on the laws 
of your state. Frequently you may vote ahead of 
time before you leave. Provision is also made 
in some states for the physically incapacitated 
to vote by mail after signing an affidavit. This 
particularly applies to those in hospitals or nurs- 
ing homes. 

Then someone else will say, “I voted for you, 
but I didn’t know anything about the other can- } 
didates.” It does take a bit of doing to find out 
about candidates, but I believe that informing 
yourself is a part of your responsibility. Attend 
meetings where candidates speak. The League 
of Women Voters usually has such a meeting for 
candidates of both parties; or it may be held by 
the Chamber of Commerce or a labor union in 
your town. Listen attentively and ask questions. 


SS 
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Remember — 
Your Vote Has 
National and 
International 


Implications! 
EVERY VOTE IS 
IMPORTANT! 


Study the records of the candidates. Learn about 
their backgrounds. Check the endorsements of 
the newspapers. Talk to friends whose opinions 
you respect. Discuss the candidates and exchange 
ideas. On the basis of the information you have 
collected, walk into the. polling place and vote 
according to your convictions. 

Be sure that after you have done all this, you 
vote properly. If your election district uses paper 
ballots, vote as instructed. Hundreds of ballots 
on an important judicial reform question in my 
state were thrown out because they were im- 
properly marked. The voters were supposed to 
mark X in the proper square, but some were 
carried away with enthusiasm and wrote in the 
word “yes.” Those ballots were thrown out. Oth- 
ers marked with a check sign instead of the X, 
and their votes were lost. 
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A few women in my precinct do not vote be- 
cause they are afraid of the voting machine. Any 
woman who can operate an automatic washing 
machine can learn how to use a voting machine. 
Usually the polling place has a small machine 
upon which you can practice, or the central elec- 
tion clerk will have a demonstration machine in 
his office, where you may go to familiarize your- 
self with the mechanics of the operation. Plan 
to vote during the middle of the day when you 
can take your time, without holding up a long 
line of people. Ask instructions and don’t get 
flustered! 

But the remark from my friends that really 
bothers me is, “I didn’t vote because after all, 
you didn’t need my vote,” or “One vote isn’t 
important.” A contest in my own ward for alder- 
man was decided not long ago by one vote, and 
the defeated candidate running for re-election 
had been thought to be a sure winner by many 
of his friends who didn’t bother to go to the polls. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Quincy Adams 
were each elected by one vote in the Electoral 
College. In 1944 one additional Democratic vote 
in each of Ohio’s 8800 precincts would have de- 
feated Senator Robert A. Taft, and in 1948 one 
more additional, Republican vote would have 
carried the state for Thomas E. Dewey. In 1954 
Averell Harriman was elected Governor of New 
York by only a fraction more than one vote per 
precinct. A single vote is important. If you have 
a committee meeting of three people and one 
person doesn’t come you know how important 
that one person is. 

Then there are those friends who say, “I 
would like to have voted for you, but I forgot to 
register.” Be sure that you are properly regis- 
tered. Many a June bride will lose her vote be- 
cause she has forgotten to register under her new 
name. If you are a new resident of the state, 
check the residence requirements. 

In conclusion, may I urge you to vote your 
conviction, not only for the big names at the 
top of the ticket, but for the little people down 
at the bottom. A large turnout at elections does 
not necessarily mean that the winning candidates 
will possess rare skills of statesmanship, but it 
does serve as evidence that the voting public is 
alert to its citizen responsibilities and is serious 
in its desire for good government. So, circle the 
date November 8. And vote early! 
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TO BE A CAREER missionary, no doubt, means 
different things to different people just as being 
a gardener means different things. To one man 
who is actually a gardener, gardening may mean 
an aching back, calloused hands and the unpleas- 
ant odor of fertilizers and insecticides. To an- 
other, who isn’t a gardener, it may mean beauti- 
ful flowers, fresh vegetables, the fragrance of 
lilacs, and the taste of fresh, crisp radishes. 

Permit me to use the above analogy in describ- 
ing my work as a director of a larger parish. I 
am responsible for the programs of eight strug- 
gling churches, moderator of other churches in 
the presbytery which are without ministers, a 
member of two presbytery committees and chair- 
man of one. I have two or three weeks of radio 
devotions every year, speak at school chapel pro- 
grams and PTA meetings several times each 
year, preach at least twice every Sunday and four 
times many Sundays, as well as making several 
pastoral calls and hospital visits each week. 

When I am asked, “How do you like being a 
career missionary?”, sometimes I feel like the 
man who was tarred and feathered and carried 
out of town on a rail. When he was asked how 
he liked it, he said, “If it wasn’t for the honor, 
I’d rather walk.” If it wasn’t for the lilacs and 
radishes, I don’t believe I could endure the back- 
aches. 

In many respects my work is very rewarding. 
There are not very many young people in the 
parish, but practically all of them enter college 
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What It Means to Be 
A CARRE 






TWO MORE PROFILES 


MISSIONARY 


after they graduate from high school. Presently, 
twelve of our young people are in college, over 
half of them are in Presbyterian colleges; and 
one young man is attending a Presbyterian semi- 
nary. There is one student in a Baptist college, 
and she is president of her class. The rest are 
in state colleges. 

It is rewarding to see that the larger parish 
plan is working. Church attendance is growing 
and church budgets are increasing in communi- 
ties where the population is declining. Through 
the larger parish plan, it seems to me that selfish- 
ness is continually being transformed into unself- 
ishness. Congregations from different communi- 
ties are united in a labor of love. Many of the 
members from the different churches are giving 
lavishly of their money, time, and talents be- 
cause the larger parish plan provides a challenge. 

It is mighty rewarding to see congregations 
and individuals respond to each other’s needs and 
share each other’s burdens. One day Mary was 
late getting home from school. Her mother asked, 
“What have you been doing?” Mary said, “I 
stopped at Jeanie’s. Her doll had a broken leg.” 
Her mother asked, “Why did you stop? You 
couldn’t fix it.” Mary replied, “No, but I could 
help Jeanie cry.” Two years ago Sammie Fox, a 
young man from one of the parish churches, en- 
tered college. In about two months, he was strick- 
en with tuberculosis. He spent eight months in a 
sanatorium recuperating. While he was there he 
received many letters and get-well cards from 
members of the other parish churches. Neither 
Sammie nor his family will ever forget the con- 
cern shown for them during this time of sorrow. 
This is only one of the many ways by which 
people become friends through the larger parish 
plan. 
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SHE’S ONE IN 
TEN ‘THOUSAND 


AS THE ONLY DOCTOR tending to the health needs 
of some ten thousand persons in poverty-stricken 
Mora Valley, New Mexico, Dr. Edith Millican 
needs more than medical skill and diagnostic 
insight. 

Fortunately she has a goodly supply of the 
“more” needed. Indeed, Dr. Millican, head of the 
Board of National Missions Mora Valley Medical 
Unit at Cleveland, New Mexico, seems ideally 
equipped for the rigorous assignment of bringing 
medical aid to the isolated mountain community 
in northeastern New Mexico. 

Dr. Millican is well acquainted with missions, 
for she was born in China of missionary parents 
and grew up in Shanghai. She has served both as 
assistant physician and acting head of National 
Missions Embudo Presbyterian Hospital, about 
forty-two miles from Mora. She has resolute 
Christian faith and a determination to serve that 
made her eager to tackle the valley described by 
a Santa Fé newspaper as dying from “drought, 
lack of industry, a changed economy, and neg- 
lect.” 

Dr. Millican’s easy friendliness, warmth, and 
obvious concern have won over the Mora Valley- 
ites—mostly Spanish Americans. Her particular 
aspiration at the moment is to improve her Span- 
ish so she can tell her patients in Mora Valley 
the gospel story and add spiritual counseling to 
bodily healing. 

From the field she sends us these stories: 

“How wonderful to have something like this 
in our own valley! How long have you had the 
clinic here? My, how much it was needed!” 
These words from a young Spanish-American 
woman, who had been away from Mora Valley 
for some years, voice the surprise and gratitude 
of many at finding a fully equipped modern clinic 
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in what was once an isolated mountain area 
where the nearest doctor and hospital were forty 
miles away. For three years the Mora Valley 
Medical Unit has been reaching out to meet the 
needs of this largely Spanish-American area. 

A young man is brought in from an auto ac- 
cident, bleeding dangerously and we are able to 
control the bleeding and give first aid before 
sending him on to hospital. A State Patrolman 
says, “He might well have died if we didn’t have 
this clinic here!” 

A baby born prematurely, blue and breathing 
weakly, is placed in a portable incubator and 
given oxygen while being hurried to the hospital. 
Another life that might have been lost is saved 
and a family made glad where there might have 
been sadness. 

Carlos had been sent home by his doctor and 
the family told that he had not long to live, but 
now it is six months and he is happy and more 
comfortable although we all know that he cannot 
get well. Frequent home visits by our nurses, 
shots for pain when necessary, the knowledge 
that the doctor can come in a few minutes if 
called have all helped to alleviate the tension of 
both patient and family who are grateful for each 
additional day they share together. 

How many ways there are to bring comfort! 
How good it is to see hope grow to replace fear, 
health replace disease. Truly the life of a com- 
munity and a whole area can be greatly influ- 
enced by a medical unit ministering in Christ’s 
name and in His spirit. It is a joy to be part of 
the Mora Valley Medical Unit which offers its 
services to some 10,000 people in this northern 
part of New Mexico. We are glad that National 
Missions saw the need here and that we, together 
with God, can work to meet that need. 
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Your 1961 Reading List is now 
available in PDS, price, 10 for .10. 
Reviews of two books from this 
list, One World, One Mission and 
Turning World, appeared in the 
August-September CONCERN. Both 
are related to the Ecumenical Mis- 
sion study which many organiza- 
tions are now following, using the 
study guide, Conversations on 
Ecumenical Mission. Here are 
two more books from the 1961 
Reading List, these dealing with 
the National Missions theme, 
which have been reviewed by 
members of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of UPW. Others 
will follow. 
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Safe in Bondage by Robert W. 
Spike. Paper 1.50. For the alert 
Christian in this day, Robert W. 
Spike presents a gripping chal- 
lenge that does not release one 
easily without some self-reckon- 
ing on the relationship of the 
Christian and the apparent con- 
fusion in his witness to the world. 

Pictured is a vivid account of 
our common heritage, not to glori- 
fy the past or lean upon any suc- 
cess, but to help sense the decided 
change in the frontiers today. For 
as the author states: “Every wall 
must be broken down that tends 
to separate the world of the 
Church from the pressures and 
stimulation inherent in our mass 
culture.” The lead word or march- 
ing order on this new frontier is 
involvement. Man in his organiza- 
tional orbit must see through false 
securities and be brought to the 
knowledge of the true security in 
the reality of the Living Lord. 

It is a temptation for the Chris- 
tian Church to close its eyes to 
today’s culture molders and the 
tensions of intersecting worlds 
that bind men, women, and youth 
as they strive to gain an easy free- 
dom. “But God is not bound by 


the strength and weakness of the 
Church. He moves in his Crea- 
tion.” This book is a call to be- 
come realistically involved in 
these problems of today and to- 
morrow. 

Myrtis (Mrs. M. E.) McPhail 
Encounter with Crisis by Janette 
Harrington and Mildred Her- 
mann. Paper, 132 pages. 35 cents 
a copy; 4 for 1.00 
The face of the future is clearly 
pointed out in Encounter with 
Crisis. What we as a Church are 
doing to make Christ known in 
our changing, expanding America 
is told in capsule-form stories. 
Experiences of churches and pas- 
tors in areas of crises across 
America give new insight into 
what being a Christian means. 

What we must face if our Chris- 
tian message is to have any rela- 
tion to life today and in the future 
is shown clearly. The question is, 
will we accept and seek the 
changes that must be made? 
Mrs. Norene (Le Roy F.) Denton 


PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


225 Varick St., New York 14 
200 West Adams St., Chicago 
234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 


A Fellowship of Great Concern 


Eighth in a Series Devoted to Women 


Around the World Praying Together 


WE ASK THAT YOU JOIN THE PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN 


hh ! OF PORTUGAL IN THEIR PRAYER CONCERNS... 


For the spiritual increase of believers 

. that each believer be strong in his convictions 
concerning the reformed Christian faith 

. that each believer testify to his Christian faith 
not only in his words but in his whole life 

. that each believer have a sense of responsibility 
for the economic and social program of the 
Church 

For the conversion of non-believers 

. that the anxious souls who come to hear the 
preaching of the Gospel accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as Saviour 

. that Christian children and youth be effective 


witnesses to that which they have been taught 
For missionaries, ministers, and students of 
theology 
. that the door may be open to missionaries who 
come to help our Church 
. that each minister may be inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to realize the possibilities of his vocation 
. that every student in our Seminary become a 
consecrated worker with a true vision of this 
country’s needs, 


May God forgive our weaknesses and hear your 


prayers in our behalf. 
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Speak to Us of PRAYER 


In this fourth and final article, Lenna Robison, con- 
cludes her report of the ‘speaking’ of her pastor, the 
Rev. Wayne Moulder, to the women’s prayer group of 
the pine Street Presbyterian Church, Texarkana, Texas. 


The Prayer for Healing 
James 5:13-18, 3:25-59 


“SPEAK TO Us of the prayer for healing,” some of 
us who were in the sanctuary said to our pastor 
and teacher, the Rev. Wayne Moulder, who an- 
swered: 

Recently when I mentioned the extraordinary 
parallel between prayer and the sacraments, I 
warned against two dangers that they have in 
common. The first danger is that of treating the 
sacraments and prayer like magic, thinking that 
because we say or do certain things in certain 
ways, God is required to behave in certain ways. 
The second is the danger of going to the opposite 
extreme and thinking that what we do or the way 
in which we say or do it, or even whether we 
do it or not, has no relationship at all to what 
God does. Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes is the truth about the efficacy of prayer 
and the sacraments. They are effective; they do 
have some very real relationship to what God 
does. Furthermore, the way in which we say or 
do what we say or do in the sacraments and in 
prayer makes a difference in their effectiveness. 
But their effectiveness still depends upon the 
promise made by a sovereign God. This is the 
key to understanding the limits and effectiveness 
of both prayer and sacrament. The promise—this 
is all important—is that God does in fact use 
both prayer and sacraments as means of extend- 
ing this love and grace to his creatures. This is 
not to say that God is bound to these means of 
grace, nor is it to say that God cannot work 
effectively in our midst without our saying and 
doing certain things in certain ways. It is simply 
to say that God has promised to use these means 
of grace among others. 

Now I would like to apply this fact to the 
prayer for healing, a form that is probably closest 
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to the sacramental, and one which seems to elicit 
a great deal of concern from every group gath- 
ered for prayer. 

There are many questions in our minds, but 
in the framework of our previous discussion of 
prayer and the sacraments, we might ask: Is the 
prayer of healing effective? If so, how should it 
be carried out? If not, then why continue praying 
for the sick? Actually, these questions are secon- 
dary. The real question is related to verses 13 
to 18 in the fifth chapter of James. Since James 
appears to believe in a ministry of healing that 
includes elements of prayer in specific ways for 
specific people and purposes, by specific people, 
as well as the elements of a sacramental nature, 
in the anointing with oil and the laying on of 
hands, the real question is, are we to take this 
kind of passage seriously, or are we to ignore it? 
If we really believe that this ministry in which 
prayer and the sacraments are united in one ac- 
tion by the elders as the representatives of the 
concerned and redeemed community, then why 
aren’t we acting upon it? 

I have been studying the matter. I am about 
convinced that we have failed in what ought to 
be a normal, regular, quiet part of the ministry 
of the Church, through its elders. We have failed 
for essentially two reasons, fear of failure, and 
the fact of failure in the efficacy of our ministry 
of healing; and second, an awareness of the dan- 
gers of such a ministry that must not be lost. We 
have fallen for both of these two opposite dangers 
that confront all our efforts to be instruments 
of God in the use of this means of grace. In spite 
of these dangers I think it is time to re-institute 
this lost part of our ministry into the Church of 
Jesus Christ. What do you think? 
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Editors Note: Since 1958 both interchurch rela- 
tions in the USA, across the world, and the over- 
seas mission of the Church have been assigned to 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations. 


According to the protest of many, the term 
Ecumenical Mission is already too long, so why 
add .. . and Relations! Often this question may 





The Rev. Harold H. 
Ecumenical Studies 


Miss Margaret Shannon, 
Associate General Secretary 


Wission’’ by Donald Black, August-Seplember CONCERN, 


Varearet Shannon describes the aims and activities of the Division Oh sa 


show misunderstanding of what is involved in the 
“ecumenical relations” of the United Presbyterian 
Church. For the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations is not just another name 
for the former Board of Foreign Missions. The 
Overseas mission is now carried on specifically 
through twenty-five overseas churches in a new 
context of world-wide church relations. Activities 
of the former permanent Commission on Inter- 
church Relations (PCUSA) and Committees on 
Ecumenical Affairs and Church Union (UPNA) 
are now being carried on similarly. 

In the Commission’s Division of Relations the 
common purpose of the executives is to assist the 
various parts of the United Presbyterian Church 
to keep in communication with all Churches of 
Jesus Christ in order that together they may more 
nearly assume their God-given responsibility. For 
when we say that God has called “the whole 
people of God” to be His servants in the world, 
we do not refer only to United Presbyterians, 
Americans, ministers or delegates to interdenomi- 
national meetings. Every board and agency, every 
local pastor, every missionary, every lay person, 
every student and young person, has his place in 
“ecumenical relationships.” 

One of the aims of the secretary for Ecumeni- 
cal Studies is to encourage United Presbyterians 
to achieve more nearly similar points of view as 
to their ecumenical “‘posture” (the way we look 
at other denominations and the way we appear 
to them). We keep in touch with the twenty-five 
“daughter Churches” in Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America through American missionaries and fra- 
ternal workers. Other ways must be found to 
grow in common understanding and mutual serv- 
ice with the several hundred other Church bodies 
founded by sister Reformed Churches, as well as 
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Lutherans, Episcopalians, Baptists, and others. 
Sometimes these conversations are carried on 
between official Church committees. In the last 
year we have responded to invitations for such 
conversations by appointing sub-committees to 
talk with a half dozen of our sister denominations 
about ways of co-operation. (It is understood 
that, if any conversation should develop serious 
consideration of organic union, it would be re- 
ported to the General Assembly, and, if that 
body should agree, actual negotiations would be 
referred to the Committee on Church Union. ) 
Naturally, we seek the mind of the other 
Churches through responsible delegates at the 
meetings of ecumenical bodies. Important assem- 
blies will be coming up during the next fourteen 
months. One is the Assembly of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA, 
meeting in San Francisco, December 4—9, 1960. 
Another is the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in New Delhi, India, a year 
later. The Triennial Assembly of the United 
Church Women will meet in Florida in the fall 
of 1961. Each year many committee meetings 
and study conferences are held, each calling for 
participation from our Church members and oth- 
ers. Probably among the most significant are the 
series of teaching conferences being held under 
the auspices of the World Christian Student Fed- 
eration at which students from various nations 
gather to study the life and mission of the Church. 
Five hundred students from every continent were 
in Strasbourg, France, last July, and subsequent 
teaching conferences will take place on other con- 
tinents. Again, last summer there were over a 
thousand youth under the auspices of the World 
Council meeting in Lausanne. Each year the 
Commission’s Student Office specializes in an ex- 
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Laymen’s Relations 


Ecumenical Relations 


tended study seminar at which American Presby- 
terian students encounter an equal number of 
students from another section of the world. In 
1959 the Seminar was held in Brazil, in 1960 it 
will be held in the Middle East, and in 1961 in 
Ghana. These students, going at their own ex- 
pense, add to the international discussions on the 
Christian’s task in our world. 

If some of the thousands of adults who are 
living overseas today earning their living in busi- 
ness or government circles had had the experience 
in their youth of studying the Word of God in 
ecumenical fellowship, the value of their Chris- 
tian contribution would be increased. Today 
through training institutes and a leadership pro- 
gram, we are trying to assist the thirteen hundred 
United Presbyterians working in secular jobs in 
ninety-nine countries. 

One of the functions of Ecumenical Relations 
is to make possible an interchange of testimony by 
encouraging persons from overseas to work in our 
churches. In the past two years, we have received 
people for preaching ministries from New Zea- 
land, Italy, South Africa, Australia, and Great 
Britain. In return, we have offered the services 
of our membership toward the upbuilding of 
churches overseas. All of these people travel 
largely at their own expense. One of the plans 
developing for the fall of 1961 is a co-operative 
evangelism program in the Philippine Islands— 
with a score of American ministers joining with 
an equal number of Filipino brethren, one team 
going into each conference of the United Church 
of Christ of the Philippines. 

Teams of service and testimony are also being 
formed by youth. Last summer an international 
team of teen-agers went to Ethiopia and Kenya. 
Over a hundred Presbyterians were among. the 
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Miss Margaret Flory, 
Student Relations 


Pictured are six executive 
officers of the Division 


two hundred and twenty young people in work 
camps in West Africa under the auspices of 
Africa Crossroads. Sixty-one more were in other 
work camps in Europe, Asia, and North America 
sponsored by the World Council of Churches. 
Over fifty college students left to spend their 
junior year abroad under the endorsement of our 
Church. 

The Commission attempts to point out places 
where the course of history necessitates more 
urgent action if Christians are to hold together 
in common unity, hence the Moderator’s call 
for Consultation on African Affairs. The sending 
of a special messenger or messages at times when 
the political or social upset should bind the 
Churches together (for example, at such times 
as the coming of independence to new nations in 
Africa, rioting in Japan, the earthquakes in 
Japan, Chile, Hong Kong). 

There is need to increase the length of our 
“ecumenical arms” to embrace the whole world 
since the arms of our sister Churches are already 
reaching out with the same aspiration! One of the 
glad responsibilities of ecumenical relations is to 
make possible for Christians of the younger 
Churches to share in ecumenical gatherings, and 
to interchange leadership in order to get ac- 
quainted with each other. United Presbyterian 
Women, in undergirding the Hong Kong Con- 
ference for Church Women of East Asia and the 
working team of women from Latin America in 
Colombia, have shown their understanding of the 
needs of maintaining a world family. 

Through Jesus Christ, God has made us His 
kinfolk. As we live together, we trust that we are 
all learning new patterns of obedience and be- 
coming more ready to answer the bidding of our 
Lord. 





The first woman moderator of a 
Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church has been elected in Flor- 
ida. Mrs. Daisy Albertson Doug- 
las, of Weirsdale, wife of a promi- 
nent local citrus grower, has the 
honor of being the first woman 
chosen for such a position. She is 
the daughter of the late Rev. Gar- 
rett Albertson, who for thirty 
eight years served as a Sunday 
school missionary for the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mrs. Douglas has long been ac- 
tive in women’s organizations of 
the Church, serving as president 
of both the North Florida Presby- 
terial Society and the Florida Syn- 
odical Society. 

On the national level she served 
seven years on the Board of For- 
eign Missions, and in 1952 circled 
the globe in a visit to Presbyterian 
mission fields in the Far East. In 
1957 she went to Japan to attend 
the first graduating exercises of 
International Christian University 
in Tokyo. In the Spring of 1960 
she visited Latin America includ- 
ing the new capital city of Brasilia. 

Mrs. Douglas also serves as a 
member of the Board of Trustees 
of Maryville College in Tennessee 
and is on the planning committee 
of the Florida Presbyterian Col- 
lege which opened in temporary 
quarters at the Maritime Base in 
St. Petersburg in September. 


A Uniting Assembly of more than 
1,200 college students and faculty 
met at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, to make official an 
already existing campus fellow- 
ship formed out of four Protestant 
student groups. 

Four years ago, students rep- 
resenting the Disciples of Christ 
Churches, The Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, The United 


Church of Christ, and The United 
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Presbyterian Church USA began 
a series of conversations leading 
toward the establishment of The 
United Campus Christian Fellow- 
ship on many college campuses. 

A provisional executive com- 
mittee, made up of student leaders 
and campus Christian life execu- 
tives of the participating denomi- 
nations, has been conducting the 
business of the fledgling organiza- 
tion. Co-ordination of the work of 
this committee was carried on from 
the office of the Disciples of Christ. 

The uniting assembly, which 
met August 25 to September 1, 
conducted its discussion on cur- 
rent life and mission of the Church 
Student Christian Federation. The 
1960-1961 emphasis is on “The 
Mission of the Church in Colleges 
and Universities.” 

This merger represents one 
more effort on the part of the 
facets of our church to be a part 
of the ecumenical community. 


Miss Edith Brookmiller, formerly 
Area Secretary for the Board of 
Christian Education in Chicago, 
was married to Dr. Vartan D. 
Melconian on July 1, at Neenah, 
Wisconsin. The ceremony was 
conducted by Dr. John Bouquet, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Neenah, who was as- 
sisted by Dr. Edward P. Blair, 
Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation at Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. Mrs. 
Bouquet and Mrs. Blair served 
as witnesses, the two families be- 
ing long time friends of the newly 
married couple. Dr. Melconian is 
Director of Field Work and Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology at 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
in Chicago. 


A new National Missions Travel- 
ing Seminar will take forty adult 





United Presbyterians to the sun- 
ny southern rim of the United 
States’ Southwest early in 1961. 

Scheduled for January 9 to 21, 
1961, the new Southern Texas- 
New Mexico-Arizona seminar will 
include visits to churches and 
neighborhood houses in largely 
Spanish American communities of 
San Antonio and El Paso, Texas; 
to Juarez, Mexico; to Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park and the 
White Sands National Monument 
in New Mexico, and to Papago 
and Pima Indian reservations near 
Tucson and Phoenix, Arizona. 

The trip costs $165 a person, 
which includes transportation by 
air-conditioned bus, sleeping ac- 
commodations, and meals. The 
seminar begins in San Antonio 
and ends in Phoenix. 

For further information, write 
to National Missions Travel, 
Eleventh Floor, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Watch for results when women 
and their imaginations get to 
work! New understanding of mis- 
sions opened up for the members 
of the Southwestern United Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, 
when a person - to - person tele- 
phone conversation with the 
church’s missionaries, Rev. and 
Mrs. John R. Chambers at Bar- 
row, Alaska, was amplified for 
one of their mission conference 
sessions. 

The script, prepared by seven 
members of the women’s associa- 
tion, consisted of often-asked 
questions about the Barrow church 
and its members, the work of the 
Chambers at Barrow and other 
Arctic outposts to which Mr. 
Chambers flies. 

The eight-minute call cost 
thirty-five dollars. It carried a 
double dividend—an eye-opening 
experience for the church mem- 
bers and a heartwarming. thrill 
for the Chambers. For them it 
was an active and tangible evi- 
dence of the concern and interest 
of this sponsoring church. Later 
the members made a similar con- 
tact with their missionaries in 
Costa Rica. 
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Last spring 830 high school 
seniors won National Merit Schol- 
arships, which will pay for four 
years of college. Which are the 
colleges of their choice? 

Listed in order of number of 
students selecting them, the win- 
ners of this academic popularity 
contest are: Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, California Institute of 
Technology, Stanford University, 
Rice Institute, Yale University, 
Macalester College (United Pres- 
byterian), Princeton University, 
Radcliffe College, and Swarth- 
more College. 


Afghanistan is a land where Chris- 
tianity is traditionally not ac- 
cepted. Nevertheless in Kabul, the 
capital city, Christians from many 
countries gathered to observe the 
World Day of Prayer. The service 
was held in the Community Chris- 
tian Church of Kabul where Dr. J. 
Christy Wilson, Jr. is pastor. 

Call to prayer was given by 
the British Ambassador; scrip- 
ture was read by Dr. H. H. Gran- 
tham of Canada, Dr. Kinston Keh 
of China, the Ambassador from 
Germany, and the Swiss Consul. 
Mrs. Justin Atwallah of India, Mr. 
Erik O. Dahle of Norway, and 
Mrs. James Cudney from Alaska 
led in prayer, the final prayer of 
dedication being spoken by the 
American Ambassador. 

Offering for the day went to 
the Baraka Sanatorium in Bethle- 
hem. 


Another step toward improved 
race relations is taking place in 
Georgia. A_ student from the 
School of Practical Nursing of 
National Missions Gillespie-Sel- 
don Institute in Cordele has been 
serving aS a nursery supervisor 
for the local Presbyterian US 
church for two hours each Sunday 
morning. The church has an all- 
white congregation. 


The first meeting of the Synodi- 
cal Society formed by the pres- 
byterials of the Lahore Church 
Council and the Sialkot Church 
Council was held in Gujrat, West 
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Pakistan in January, 1960. Seven 
delegates from each Council were 
in attendance. Theme for the 
meeting was “The Church in Our 
Day,” with major emphasis on the 
methods by which women can 
contribute their share of work in 
the Church. 

The women of Pakistan are 
launching a literacy campaign so 
that more of their number may 
be able to read their Bibles. They 
maintain a child’s bed in Jalalpur 
Hospital and are trying to urge 
an intelligent participation in their 
mission program, especially in the 
work of their own missionary, the 
Rev. Din Dayal, who is serving in 
East Africa. The task of opening 
up new anjumans (guilds or local 
societies) in the villages continues 
to be difficult because of the lack 
of leadership. 

At the March meeting of the 
Sialkot Presbyterial, intensive Bi- 
ble study was coupled with dis- 
cussions on the practical aspect 
of women’s service in the Church, 
based on the findings of the Asian 
Women’s Conference in Hong 
Kong. 


Formosa Church Women have de- 
veloped a Five Point Program 
around which they center their 
special studies and activities: De- 
votional Life, Evangelism, Visita- 
tion, Service, Christian Family 
Life. Conferences are held on the 
Presbytery and Regional levels to 
promote interest in and under- 
standing of this program. They 
also have a monthly publication 
covering the above areas of ac- 
tivity, and a section for news from 
each of the eight presbyteries. 
Their magazine is planned to meet 
the needs of local congregations, 
rural and urban, so that they may 


have material for their weekly 
church meetings. 


Mrs. Dorothy Green Lester, of 
Mena, Arkansas, last fall was re- 
elected president of the Presby- 
terian Rural Fellowship at its an- 
nual meeting. The group includes 
town and country laymen and 
ministers. 

Mrs. Lester, a parish worker 
for Arkansas Valley Presbytery 
and author of the 1960 Thank 
Offering Service, Mantle of Praise, 
is one of the ten national missions 
workers featured in the UPW 
1960 Sponsorship Through Un- 
derstanding program. 


Cuba Presbytery has launched a 
five-point, five-year plan “for the 
progress of the Presbyterian 
Church in Cuba.” Goals of the 
program are: to double the mem- 
bership of island churches from 
5,000 to 10,000; train lay leaders; 
raise local church giving by more 
than $125,000; expand Presby- 
terian work in Cuba; and aid mis- 
sion work in other parts of Latin 
America. 

The day presbytery approved 
the plan, the ministers and elders 
voting for it volunteered to make 
their own pledges as an example 
to the Church. These pledges 
amounted to $21,000 for the five 
years. 

The superintendent of Presby- 
terian work in Cuba, Dr. Francis- 
co Garcia, says that the evange- 
lism program emphasizes “the 
privilege and duty of each mem- 
ber in the task of evangelizing 
non-members, serving as_ their 
counselors in Christian living and 
orienting them until they become 
members of the church.” 
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New Modern Building, 
I lousing Dining Room and Student Union 


by Carol Galloway 


Miss Galloway was a 1960 graduate of Warren Wilson 
and editor of the student paper, The Wilson Echo. 


HERE IN THE Appalachian Mountains of North 
Carolina, spring has an indescribable way of 
slipping almost unnoticed into our lives. Sud- 
denly overnight the campus is magically trans- 
formed with lilacs and dogwood trees ready to 
burst into full bloom. Spirits surge and we wel- 
come the special joys of spring at Warren Wilson. 
This year something besides spring caught us off 
guard. First, a pile of concrete blocks appeared 
on the hillside; our interest grew as the founda- 
tion slowly gained stature. Next, high steel sup- 
ports were silhouetted against the sky. Then one 
day the angular stone-faced form sprawling on 
the muddy slope began to emerge into recog- 
nizable outlines. The one-time dream of a student 
union for our college was taking shape. Today 
the building is complete, combining in its attrac- 
tive spaciousness facilities for a modern dining 
room as well as our student union! 
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From the students’ point of view, the signifi- 
cance of this new building is immeasurable. 

While not the geographic or spiritual center 
of the campus, the student union is obviously its 
heart. Here, the life of an active work day begins 
—and quite often ends. Here, the students gather 
for meais, mail, recreation, relaxation, and many 
of the other activities so important a part of a 
Wilsonite’s busy schedule. Left behind is the 
nostalgia of old habitats—the names scratched 
on dark walls, the distracting parade of hungry 
students through the men’s study quarters in 
Sunderland Dormitory, the cold campus store. 
All has been supplanted by the bright, inviting 
interior and comfortable furniture of this long 
anticipated new building. 

Every Warren Wilson student is grateful to 
those who made this modern building possible. 
It is a thrilling addition in modern design to our 
beloved Warren Wilson campus. 


Editor’s Note: Funds for the new building were 
provided by the 1957 Opportunity Gifts of Pres- 
byterian Women. 
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by Frank T. Wilson 


Dr. Wilson is Educational Secretary, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 


OUR CHRISTIAN 


WITNESS 


THE TIES THAT BIND us as members of the family 
of God are indissoluble and inescapable. 

It is one thing to sing “in Christ there is no 
East nor West”; it is quite another thing to live 
in vital relationship with peoples cross-cutting 
all brands of caste, color, and culture, attempting 
to discern God’s purposes and seeking to do His 
will. It is inspiring to remember that “This is 
My Father’s World”; yet still more significant 
to include within my thinking vast areas of the 
inhabited earth from which I am detached geo- 
graphically and for which I have no abiding sense 
of responsibility. 

When we think of church-related schools over- 
seas there is a tendency to envisage buildings 
and budgets, libraries and laboratories, pupils, 
and parents, donors and directors. These features 
may be present in sufficient amounts and in 
proper proportions and yet the explicitly redeem- 
ing Christian witness be sadly lacking. Quantity 
of materials, precision of organization, and 
smoothness of operation must be infused with an 
element which will give spirit, purpose, and di- 
rection in the use of resources and in the fulfill- 
ment of worthy educational objectives. 

The schools and colleges with which the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church USA, is related in mis- 
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Through their Long-Range Ventures program, 
United Presbyterian Women share in 
Christian witness in education by providing 
seminars for the upgrading of teachers. Seminars 
are scheduled for 1960-61 in Lebanon, 
Latin America, Egypt, India, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. Some 8000 national teachers and 
581 missionaries (in whose support women 
Share) are engaged in the total educational work 
overseas. Through the years, the women’s 
thank offerings and opportunity giving 
have helped many educational institutions, 
including Yonsei University in 1960. 


in Education 


sion do not suffer from over-supply of funds, fac- 
ilities, and competent faculties. Nor are they, for 
the most part, struggling on the brink of academic 
impoverishment or economic insolvency. Few 
of these schools have all they need of money, 
manpower, or educational materials. They are 
not threatened by impending disaster, nor are 
they on the threshold of Utopia. This does not 
mean that by striking a happy average it may be 
said that “things are not too bad.” There are 
signs and portents sounding a sharp alert! 
Educational institutions that are closely re- 
lated to the life and thought of the societies in 
which they function can be barometers of the 
aspirations, tempers, and intensions of people 
within a nation. Recent months have demon- 
strated that the academic community is not con- 
fined to the passive role of registering the charac- 
ter of the prevailing atmosphere, but that it exerts 
energies sufficient to alter patterns of life within 
and between nations. The pressures of national- 
ism, the postures of emerging political inde- 
pendencies, the stirrings within various religious 
systems, the tendency toward recognition of basic 
freedoms and fundamental human rights have 
released dynamic forces which are driving toward 
reshaping familiar patterns of human relationship 
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and redistribution of traditional powers and respon- 
sibilities. 

The impact of these forces can be felt in every 
school and college with which we are related. 
Larger institutions in metropolitan centers of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Middle East are 
focal points of lively discussion, and deliberate ac- 
tion. The vitality of the Christian witness is tested 
by the insights that it brings to this encounter be- 
tween students and teachers and by the convictions 
that it engenders concerning the God of all life, by 
whose wisdom and power the duties and destiny of 
all men are measured. 

Partnership in mission through education does 
not mean that the Church in the United States is 
sending someone to some distant place to do some- 
thing for somebody on our behalf. Nor does it nec- 
essarily mean the giving of money out of our 
abundance to construct a chapel, to equip a library, 
or to provide scholarships for needy students. All 
of this is involved, and yet these are outward ex- 
pressions of something far more deeply interfused. 

To witness in obedience to the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ means standing together in faithful- 
ness and proclaiming in word and deed what God 
is saying about truth and justice in the affairs of 
mankind and what he is doing through his love to 
reclaim mankind from ignorance, estrangement, 
and destruction. This standing together in faithful- 
ness replaces distinctions between younger and older 
Christians; giving and receiving churches; policy 


UPW 


and the 





Great is the Lord 
and Greatly 
to be Praised 


Eighth in a series to aid you in your 1960 circle 
study of the Hymnbook of the Ages. 
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makers, and joutneymen. This is obedience in utiliz- 
ing the resources that God has put at the disposal 
of various members of the family. 

We are engaged in a partnership which demands 
the stewardship of life. This is dramatized in the 
unheralded testimony of a teacher who so acts in 
relation to her pupils as to cause them to feel the 
challenging presence of God. It is attested by the 
principal of a school who says to his “national” 
colleague—‘“This is the time for you to take leader- 
ship as head of this institution. I am happy to 
remain in such capacity as my knowledge and expe- 
rience would prove helpful.” It is indicated when a 
church can share in the maintenance of an institu- 
tion without expecting to exercise authority in mat- 
ters of policy and control. It is evident when a 
candidate for overseas appointment says—‘“I want 
to dedicate the best of my knowledge and skill as a 
teacher. I do not expect an assignment in any other 
part of the world for which I would not be consid- 
ered qualified in my own country.” Our witness in 
education is an encounter with life at its deepest 
levels in the service of life at its highest levels, under 
the inspiration and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 





Photo credits: Joseph M. Elkins, 31; Carl G. 
Karsch, cover; Maryland Studios, 2; Arthur Swoger, 
29 right; Marion Triesault, 4, 5. 


Have you been praising Him much in your prayers 
or in your mealtime blessings? 
A good way to add theological content to think- 
ing is to note in the Psalms the descriptive expres- 
sions about God—who he is and what he does: 
—He is the rock of our salvation. (95) 
—He is our maker. (95) 
—He is most high over all the earth. (97) 
—He is a mighty King, a lover of justice. (99) 
—He is our shepherd, (23) 
the stronghold of our life. (27) 
—He forgives all our iniquity, 
heals all our diseases, 
and redeems our life. (103) 
—He is merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and abounding in stead- 
fast love. (103) 
Multitudes of these statements from the Psalms 
contribute to our concepts of God and provide 
material around which to center our praise. Why 
not have a family search in the Psalms to gather 
descriptions of God—who he is, what he does, 
how he acts—and use them in praising him around 
the Thanksgiving Table? 
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THE 


New Look 


IN NATIONAL 
MISSIONS 


THE COMING of the fall season has brought with 
it a new name, the Women’s Division, to replace 
the former Women’s Department of the Board of 
National Missions and a new look to the staff 
who will be working with you in many areas of 
the country. This new look has nothing to do 
with the style of our hair or the cut of our 
clothes, but it does represent some changes in 
geographical location and responsibilities of the 
staff as well as the addition of two new members 
of the Women’s Division to serve you. 


Area Changes 

In the East Miss Rachel Benfer has assumed her 
new responsibilities as Eastern Area Secretary. 
Miss Benfer is no stranger to this area. She grew 
up in the East and comes from a rich back- 
ground of service with the Board of National 
Missions. Directly prior to her new assignment, 
Miss Benfer had been serving as Western Area 
Secretary with the Women’s Division. 

To the West comes Miss Dorothy Foster as 
Area Secretary. Miss Foster had been serving as 
West Central Area Secretary before moving to 
the San Francisco office. Just before coming to 
the Western Area, Miss Foster was presented 
with an honorary doctor’s degree by Knoxville 
College in recognition of her contribution to 
National Missions. 

A new member of the staff of the Women’s 
Division, Miss Helen Cunliffe, is now the West 
Central Area Secretary. She brings to her new 
position a special contribution through her past 
work with American Leprosy Missions and the 
Washington Federation of Churches. Most re- 
cently Miss Cunliffe served as Dean of Women 
at Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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Headquarters Changes 

Miss Elsie Penfield, who has been Secretary for 
the Women’s Department of the Board, continues 
her responsibility as Secretary of the Women’s 
Division. In addition Miss Penfield now fulfills a 
new role as Secretary for the Division of Inter- 
pretive Materials in which she is responsible for 
the production of all materials related to the 
interpretation of the Board of National Missions 
program. 

Assisting Miss Penfield in the Division of In- 
terpretive Materials is Miss Florence Ludy, who 
has served the Board as West Central Area Sec- 
retary and more recently as Associate Secretary 
of the Women’s Department. She has now be- 
come Assistant Secretary in Charge of Business 
Procedures of this new division. 

Assisting Miss Penfield in the Women’s Divi- 
sion is Miss Lois Montgomery. Having served 
first as Field Secretary and then as Eastern Area 
Secretary with the Women’s Division of National 
Missions, Miss Montgomery will assist Miss Pen- 
field in the headquarters office in providing re- 
sources and special services for area secretaries 
and in the relationship of National Missions with 
CONCERN. 

Miss Emily McLees has joined the headquar- 
ters staff of the Women’s Division as staff assist- 
ant with special responsibilities for the develop- 
ment of program resources. Miss McLees comes 
to us from the Presbyterian Church, US, and re- 
ceived a Master’s Degree in Christian Education 
from the Presbyterian School of Christian Educa- 
tion in Richmond, Virginia. She has also served 
as a national missionary on the staff of the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish. 


We hope that you like the new look in National 
Missions. Through it we see new opportunities 
to know you, serve you, and share with you in 
our common purpose, to serve our Lord. 





Miss Cunliffe Miss McLees 
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WORLD COMMUNITY DAY World Community Day 


November 4, 1960 
WORLD COMMUNITY DAY, November 4, will em- 
phasize the theme Christian Action for Freedom. 

Sharing has been one of the main purposes of 
World Community Day since its beginning. 
Through projects and offerings, millions of peo- ' 
ple have been aided not only physically, through 
clothing and other material aid, but mentally and 
spiritually through training and education, and 
perhaps especially through the knowledge that 
they are not forgotten. 

For full details, order the World Community 
Day Packet (.50) from Publication and Distribu- 
tion Department, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27. 
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THE CHURCH AT WORK IN 


Alaska’s Villages 


FOR MORE THAN half a century our Church, through 
the Board of National Missions, has been minister- 
ing to the native population of Southeastern Alaska, 
an island-dotted area, with no connecting roads 
between any of the towns, which on the map ap- 
pears to be the “panhandle” of Alaska. The Board 
has been the means of support for the pastor of the 
churches here, and for the upkeep of the sanctuary 
and the manse. 

Not long after the organization of the Alaska 
Presbytery, the women’s presbyterial was started. 
Each year the presbytery and presbyterial receive 
an invitation to hold their spring sessions in a dif- 
ferent town. 

If you should visit any of these eight or nine 
small villages, you would have to fly, since that is 
the only means of commercial transportation in this 
area. You would land in a small plane on the water 
and taxi up to the boat dock. Without fail, someone 
would be there to meet you and to give all of the 
information you ask for (in English, incidentally) 
and to direct you to the church. In almost every 
case, the church of these smaller towns is Presby- 
terian. Generally, the churches are in good condi- 
tion, very much like a church in any locality. 

Because of the remoteness of the villages, the 
church is of necessity the focal point of the lives 
of its people. Because of the rarity of visitors in the 
villages, there is generally much preparation; each 
visit is looked for with great anticipation and ap- 
preciation. If you are a guest at a service, you will 
be recognized as such, with introductions, and very 
likely a special song offered for you by the choir. 

Village life is seasonal. Starting in May and end- 
ing in September, the whole village is out earning 
the year’s wages, fishing, and working in canneries. 
It is an exciting time and looked forward to with 
great expectancy. The fall and winter months finds 


In remote Alaskan villages “the church is of necessity 
the focal point of the lives of its people.” 









































by Ellen Hope Lang 


Mrs. Lang, a native Tlingit (Alaskan Indian), is a 
graduate of Sheldon Jackson College. She has been 
active in Alaska Presbyterial and is now President of 
the Women’s Association of the Sitka Presbyterian 
Church of which her father, Andrew Hope, is an elder. 
In 1956 she was a member of the PWO Fellowship 
Team which visited Alaska, Korea, Japan, and Hong 
Kong. 


a slower pace in community life, with our churches 
taking a very vital part in the social as well as the 
spiritual life of these small towns. 

With the great advent of statehood, and the hopes 
that it brings to the Alaskan people, it appears that 
many years will pass before any of these outlying 
villages can be called upon to take a more sub- 
stantial role in the financing of their churches. Be- 
fore they can compete with the larger towns there 
must be a readjustment of their means of livelihood. 
They cannot support a church on the seasonal in- 
come that is theirs now. Our Church lives in the 
native villages of southeastern Alaska, ministering 
to their needs. Now the needs for inspired Christian 
leadership and leadership training in the vital role 
of the layman are even greater. 


FELLOWSHIP TEAM 


Visits Alaska 


by Grace Salsbury, Gwen McElroy, 
and Alice Maloney 


“It’s a girl! She arrived at one a.m.!” That was the 
flippant answer given Billie Smith of Sheldon Jack- 
son Junior College when she phoned to ask if the 
motorship Anna Jackman had arrived at Sitka on 
its first trip in 1958. During our fellowship visit in 
June we watched the crew at work. Seeing the en- 
thusiasm with which they. were greeted everywhere, 
we decided that the Anna Jackman must be the 
most popular “girl” in all the ports of Alaska. 
This mission boat is just one of the means the 
United Presbyterian Church is using to minister to 
people in “hard-to-reach” areas of our forty-ninth 
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FELLOWSHIP 
TEAM 
VISITS 


Mrs. J. Russel Salsbury, member of 
the Board of National Missions; Mrs. 
R. H. McElroy, member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of United 
Presbyterian Women; and Miss Alice 
Maloney, East Central Area Secretary 
with the Board of National Missions, 
traveled to Alaska in June as members 
of a fellowship team which met with 
United Presbyterian women’s groups 
throughout the new state. This team 
was sponsored jointly by United Pres- 
byterian Women and the Board of Na- 
tional Missions to help to carry out 
the spirit and intent of the Charter for 
Christian Action. 


a 

Mrs. R. H. McElroy aboard the ANNA JACKMAN with 
Skipper Richard Nelson and his wife, president of 
Alaska Presbyterial. 

Alice Maloney, East Central Area Secretary, with Mrs. 
Mildred Sparks, president of the Haines Women’s Asso- 
ciation and Secretary for Spiritual Life of Alaska Pres- 
bytery, displaying a Chilcat ceremonial costume. 


state. Lumbering, mining, and fishing camps and 
isolated villages are served by ministers who travel 
by boat or dog team, train or automobile, or by 
plane. Our Presbyterian-owned Radio Station 
KSEW, the “voice of Sheldon Jackson,” reaches 
into hundreds of homes. Family problems are the 
particular concern of Isabel Miller, our Christian 
social service worker. “A Vacation Church School 
for every child,” is the aim of Mrs. Mayreld Swan- 
son whom we saw conducting a week’s intensive 
training for the college-student volunteers who will 
spend the summer teaching in the churches and on 
board the Anna Jackman. 

When our group arrived at the Anchorage Air- 
port we were met by more than a dozen United 
Presbyterians, including Harriett Wongittelin from 
Savoonga on St. Lawrence Island, which began 
several days of highlights for us. Among them were 
Sunday worship with four Anchorage congrega- 
tions; a fleeting glimpse of President Eisenhower; 
a visit with the women of the Wasilla church and 
of the “Church of a Thousand Trees” in Palmer, a 
drive through the Matanuska Valley, a visit with 
the National Council of Churches Coordinator of 
Religious Activities at the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital in Anchorage. 

Our visit to the Fairbanks area included many 
varied experiences and new impressions; United 
Presbyterian Women meetings at three churches, 
a tour to the University of Alaska, to the world’s 
largest gold dredge, a view of Esther Dome, sunlit 
at 11:30 p.m.; dinner with the Bert Bingles at 
Harding Lake Camp; and a visit to Hospitality 
House, the co-operative service program of the 
Fairbanks First Church and the Board of National 
Missions. 

The,W.P.P.W. (weather permitting, pilot willing) 
forecast gave the green light for our northward 
flight to the “top of the world.” After two hours 
over snowcaps, tundra, and frozen arctic we settled 
down on the black sand of Point Barrow, 400 miles 
inside the Arctic Circle just 1,300 miles from the 
North Pole where our plane, the Arctic Messenger 
III, stands ready to carry the minister to Wain- 
wright, Barter Island, Meade River, and Anaktuvuk 
Pass. 

Conversation soon brought us up to date on things 
happening through the Church in this Eskimo vil- 
lage of Barrow. Of the 200 families, about 175 of 
them are United Presbyterians. The first youth 
camp had just finished. Vacation Bible School was 
about to begin with an anticipated 400 enrollment. 
Weekly Church school teacher training prepares 
leaders for the Sunday afternoon teaching experi- 
ence in two sessions scattered through the church 
and both manses. 

What inspiration we received as we spoke to 
450 persons eager to share in worship of our Lord 
on a Sunday that included two morning worship 
services, afternoon Church School, and a meeting 
with the women. 

As we saw the hands of the United Presbyterian 
Church at work in this new State, the depth of 
welcome and hospitality we received everywhere 
reminded us constantly that we are all members 
of the Family of God and therefore kin to one 
another. 





